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WOMEN'S BUREAU ISSUES UPDATED GUIDE 
TO WORMEN'S JOB RIGHTS 


WASHINGTON -- The Women's Bureau in the U.S. Department of Labor 
announced publication of the 1984 edition of "A Working Woman's Guide 
to Her Job Rights." The 56-page booklet provides information about 
federal laws that protect women's rights during job search, employment 
and retirement. 


"This is the sixth edition of a very popular booklet that the bureau 
has published since 1974," said Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander, director of the 
Women's Bureau. "We expect the current edition, which contains new information 
on social security benefits, to continue to be useful to women in their efforts 
to gain equal opportunities for jobs, promotions, pay, and retirement benefits.” 


The publication begins by providing some tips on how women can assert 
their job rights. Step one is to know what those rights are. 


The section on "Getting the Job" briefly describes federal legislation 
that protects workers from discrimination in jobseeking and the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) complaint process, along with some federal 
employment, training, and vocational education programs .and services. 


In "On the Job," the guide considers issues such as compensation for 
injuries and termination, plus other matters of special interest to women: 
equal pay, pay equity, maternity leave/pregnancy discrimination, sexual 
harassment, and child and dependent care tax credit. 


“After Retirement" looks at social security, pension, and personal 
retirement plans. 


The appendixes provide addresses of federal and state agencies that can 
provide assistance to women protecting their job rights, as well as sample 
complaint forms. 


While supplies last, free single copies of "A Working Woman's Guide to 
Her Job Rights" are available from the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. A self-addressed mailing label will expedite 


handling of requests. 


Single and bulk copies can also be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The GPO 
price is $2.25 per copy. Order by stock number: 029-002-00069-0. A discount 
of 25 percent is allowed on orders of 100 or more copies of the publication 


mailed to one address. 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT, POSTAL SERVICE SEEK FORMER POSTAL WORKERS 
WHO MAY BE ELIGIBLE FOR $7 MILLION IN BACK WAGES 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Wage and Hour Division and the 
U.S. Postal Service have joined forces in an effort to locate former postal employees 
who may be eligible to receive payments from a fund totaling $7 million under a 
1982 settlement agreement, Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced. 


Donovan said the Postal Service reported that as of last month it had issued 759,441 
checks totaling $392,537,483 in settlement payments to postal workers under the $400 million 
court-approved settlement since the first checks were issued in May 1983. This would leave 
$7,462,517 more that could be restored to workers under the terms of the agreement if eligible 
Claimants can be found. 


The suit, brought by the Labor Department under provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, alleged failure by the Postal Service to pay various categories of employees for the 
full number of hours they may have worked. The case was pending in the Federal District Court 
for the District of Columbia when the agreement was reached which resolved the suit. 


The court's approval of the settlement was issued in October 1982. It said the Postal 
Service would be responsible for processing and making payments up to a total of $400 million 
to eligible employees, and that the Labor Department's Wage and Hour Division would be 
responsible for monitoring the payment process. The Wage and Hour Division administers the 
. Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Secretary Donovan said, "The Postal Service has done a commendable job in locating and 
informing present and past employees of the payment process, which is the largest and most 
widespread ever made under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Last fall we contracted with the IRS 
to do a computerized matchup of names that we provided with addresses that IRS had, and a mass 
mailout was made resulting in a significant numbe- of claims filed. Now we are hoping to 
generate a little publicity through this announcement that will reach some of those who stil] 
may not be aware of back wages that may be due them.” 


Persons who worked for the service in various job categories at any time between May 1974 
and October 1982 may be due payments under the terms of the settlement agreement. They may 
obtain information by writing to Payroll Processing Branch, Postal Data Center, P.0. Box 63, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55470-9635, providing their name, Social Security number, current address, 
dates of employment, position in which worked, and location of postal facility where last 


employed. 


If the former employee is now deceased, a claim may be filed by the beneficiaries or legal 
representatives of the estate. They should obtain Standard Form (SF) 1153 from a local post 
office and mail it to Claims Section, Accounts Payable Branch, Postal Data Center, P.0. Box 63, 
Minneapolis, Mina. 55470-9163. 
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TWO UTAH TRAINING CENTERS FOR WOMEN TO PROVIDE 
DATA FOR NATIONAL MODEL PROGRAM 


SALT LAKE CITY -- The director of the U.S. Department of Labor's Women's 
Bureau is counting on turning the experience gained at two soon-to-open training 
centers for displaced homemakers in Logan and St. George, Utah, into a model 
for women in other small communities across the country. 


"We expect to turn the experience gained from these two projects into a 
model program that can be used to serve the training and job placement needs of 
displaced homemakers who live in distinctly rural settings in other parts of 
the country,” Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander said in Salt Lake City last night. 


She told a group gathered to mark the start-up of the two training sites that the 
bureau was attracted to the Phoenix Institute's proposal for the centers because 
of the organization's "13-year history of helping women change their lives. And 
that is just what these two centers are all about." 


The Women's Bureau has monitoring responsibilities for the $175,000 
federal grant the Phoenix Institute received to run the two “satellite” centers, 
one in the northern, the other jn the southern part of the state. Together 
they will provide training for 100 women. 


Dr. Alexander said that "displaced homemakers are almost always women, women 
who no longer have someone to support them and have literally been displaced from 
their primary responsibilities at home because their spouse died or became disabled, 
or because of divorce, desertion, or separation.” 


"They desperately need to work to support themselves. . .but they face a 
formidable set of barriers to employment," she said, listing sex and age discrimination, 
absence of work experience or job skills, and lack of confidence as some of the 
potential problems. 


The Institute will provide participants with special support services to 
address these problems, along with job training and placement services. 


The kick-off dinner for the new centers, held at the Salt Lake Sheraton 
Hotel, was attended by government officials, business representatives, and staff 
and supporters of the Institute, a private nonprofit organization based in Salt 
Lake City. 


Earlier in the day, Dr. Alexander addressed a workshop -- planned, organized, 
and conducted by bureau staff -- that looked at how the new Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) can benefit Utah women. The workshop, the 20th in a series held in 
cities around the country, provided key women and community leaders with information 
about JTPA and strategies to ensure that the program serves the needs of women. 


Participants were federal, state, and local officials; women executives and 
business owners, represéntatives of community organizations, educators, and 
interested individuals. 


The Department of Labor's Employment and Teteime Administration provided 


the Phoenix Institute its grant funds for the centers through the Women's Bureau 


under authority of the new JTPA. 
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WCMEN'S BUREAU FILM EXAMINES 
CHILD CARE PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON -- A variety of employer-supported child care programs and services 
are examined in a new film, "The Business of Caring," produced by the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Women's Bureau. 


"The 1980s are a time of rapid social change with more and more mothers of 
children under the age of six entering the labor market," Women's Bureau Director 
Lenora Cole Alexander said on announcing the film's availability. 


"At the same time, traditional arrangements to fill child care needs 
of working parents are vanishing from the American scene. Parents must 
look elsewhere for care of their young children. 


"This film.illustrates how a number of private employers have filled 
the gap and selected a particular service to match the needs and resources 
of their company, their employees, and their community," she said. 


The 23minute, color videotape features employers as diverse as a 
telephone company, a retail store chain, a high tech firm, and a manufacturer. 


Methods they have selected to help working parents cope with their 
dual roles range from a day care center at the workplace, to a voucher 
system, to flexible personnel policies, to information and referral progams. 


"The Business of Caring" was produced by the Women's Bureau to encourage 
the concept of employer-supported child care. It is an outgrowth of the 
Bureau's recent two-year involvement in this critical work and family issue 


on both national and regional levels. 


The film is for use by employers, community groups, child care 
providers, employee benefits and management consulting firms, parents, 
governmental units, the media, and others concerned with employment-related 


child care. 


"The Business of Caring" is available on loan in 3/4" videocassette 
format from the national office of the Women's Bureau (200 Constitution 
Avenue, N.W., Room $3305, Washington, D.C. 20210) and from the Bureau's 10 


regional office (see addresses next page). There is no charge for borrowing 


the videotape, but requests must be in writing. we 
The videotape can also be purchased from the National Audiovisual 


Center (see information next page). 
-more- 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT PROPOSES PERMANENT EXEMPTION 
ON PLAN INVESTMENTS IN CUSTOMER NOTES 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department has proposed a permanent 
exemption to allow employee benefit plans to invest in the customer 
notes of sponsoring employers without violating the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act (ERISA). 


Customer notes are installment instruments alony with security ayreements 
executed with customers of plan sponsors in connection with the sale of 
tangible personal property by the sponsors as a part of their ordinary 
business activities. 


The proposed class exemption would replace prohibited transaction 
exemption (PTE) 79-9 on customer notes which expired June 30, 1984 with a 
modified permanent’ class exemption. It would cover transactions involving the 
acquisition, holding, sale and in-kind contribution of customer notes between 
plans and their sponsors. 


PTE 79-9, issued March 23, 1979, allowed plans to acquire and hold 
customer notes of sponsoring employers without violating the prohibited 
transaction provisions of ERISA if the plans complied with certain 
requirements. After reviewing the operation of the temporary exemption, the 
department decided to propose a permanent exemption with certain modifications 
of the conditions. 


A major new condition to be added by the proposal is tne requirement that 
an independent fiduciary approve in advance any acquisition of such notes and 
monitor the transactions in order to protect a plan's riygnts with reyard to 
collections on the notes. This condition would take effect 3U days after 
publication of the final exemption. 


The proposed exemption also retains several conditions of PIt /¥-¥9 while 
deleting its reportiny and record keepiny requirements. It retains the 
stipulation that the sponsoring employer guarantee in writiny the repayment of 
notes that become more than 60 days delinquent and the reyuirement limiting 
the percentaye of total plan assets that may be invested in customer notes. 


~—- 


Under PTE 79-9, plans could invest no more than 50 percent of their 
assets in customer notes and no more than 10 percent of their assets in the 
notes of a single customer. These limitations would continue under the 


proposed class exemption. 


The proposal, however, eliminates the conditions of PTE 19-9 that plans 
annually notify the department of their reliance on the exemption and which > 
specifically required plans to maintain records on the transactions for six 


years. 


The proposal, scheduled to be published in the Aug. 10, 1984 Federal 
Register, would be retroactively effective July 1, 1984. 


# # # 
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Regional Offices of the Women's Bureau 


Region I: Boston 

Regional Administrator 

Women's Bureau 

Room 1600 JFK Building 

Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
(Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 


Region II: New York 


Regional Administrator 

Women's Bureau 

1515 Broadway - Room 3575 

New York, New York 10036 

(New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands) 


Region III: Philadelphia 
Regional Administrator 

Women's Bureau 

Room 13280, Gateway Building 

3535 Market Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 
(Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia) 


Region IV: Atlanta 


Regional Administrator 

Women's Bureau 

1371 Peachtree St., N.E., - Rm 323 
Atlanta, Georgia 30367 

(Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee) 


Region V: Chicago 


Regional Administrator 

Women's Bureau 

230 South Dearborn St., 10th floor 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 
(Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin) 


Region VI: Dallas 


Regional Administrator 

Women's Bureau 

555 Griffin Square Building 

Room 863 

Griffin and Young Streets 

Dallas, Texas 75202 

(Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas) 


Region VII: Kansas City 


Regional Administrator 

Women's Bureau 

Room 2511 

911 Walnut Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
(Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska) 


Region VIII: Denver 


Regional Administrator 

Women's Bureau 

Room 1456 

1961 Stout Street 

Denver, Colorado 80202 
(Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming) 


Region IX: San Francisco 

Regional Administrator 

Women's Bureau 

Room 11411, Federal Building 

450 Golden Gate Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94102 
(Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada) 


Region X: Seattle 


Regional Administrator 

Women's Bureau 

Room 1029, Federal Office Building 
909 First Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 98174 

(Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington) 


Purchase Information 

"The Business of Caring" can be purchased for $90 in any of three videotape formats: 

3/4" videocassette (Title No. A09472/AY), %" Beta 2 videocassette (Title No. A09473/AY), 
and 4" VHS videocassette (Title No. A09474/AY). 


Order by title number from: National Audiovisual Center, Attention: Order Section, 
Washington, D.C. 20409. Checks should be made payable to the National Archives Trust 


Fund Board. Master Card and VISA charges accepted. 


Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


There is no preview policy. For further information, call NAC at: 301-763-1896. 
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WOMEN'S BUREAU DIRECTOR URGES 
WOMEN TO CONSIDER BUSINESS OWNERSHIP 


ATLANTA -- The director of the U.S. Labor Department's 
Women's Bureau told a gathering of professional women here that 
“We too want to feel the sense of security--power, if you will-- 
that comes from owning a profit-making enterprise." 


"Women have the same tremendous need to be financially self- 
sufficient," Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander told participants at the 
49th convention of the National Association of Negro Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, and “the longstanding dominance of men 
in the world of business is being challenged and changed. 


"A business of our own, though, is no quarantee of success and wealth. 
There is no sure-fire formula," she said, listing some personal characteristics 
that would help a woman launch her own business. 


"Running a successful business can mean personal gratification in terms 
of more than dollars and cents. There is a sense of pride...being part of 
the free enterprise system...providing needed goods and services...taking cal- 
culated risks. 


“Women today are demanding the chance to compete on an equal basis and to 
succeed on their own terms,” Dr. Alexander said. 


Dr. Alexander cited efforts of the Women's Bureau to promote the education, 
training, and employment opportunities of all working women. 


She also listed examples of the variety of programs the bureau has conducted 
to expand opportunities for women business owners. These include matching 
women business owners with buyers of products afd services; cooperating in the 
production of directories of women-owned businesses; offering a course in 
entrepreneurial skills to rural minority women in the Mississippi Delta; 
sponsoring the development of a manual for programs that focus on entrepreneurial 
options; working with an agency in Mason City, Iowa, to train women in tech- 
niques needed to operate a business, and initiating formation of a project to 
help minority women business owners set up a coalition to serve their needs. 


These efforts, she said, complement other initiatives taken by the 
Administration. These include: 


-- Establishment of a committee of business leaders to advise the 
President and the Small Business Administration (SBA) on the status and needs 
of women in business; 


-- Reactivation of the Interagency Committee on Women's Business Enterprise 
to promote, monitor, and coordinate federal efforts to assist women, and 


-- Directing the SBA to sponsor a series of conferences across the country 
to mobilize local and regional resources to assist women-owned businesses. 


# # # 
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NEW BLS CHARTBOOK TRACES 
CHANGES IN U.S. ECONOMY 


WASHINGTON -- Consumers have been spending less of their 

income on food but spending more of their food budget in restaurants, 
according to a new chartbook released by the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The chartbook, one of a series of activities commemorating the 
centennial year of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, follows by two 
weeks a joint resolution of Congress commending the bureau. 


The chartbook reviews 100 years of BLS statistics. Some 
charts reveal the long continuity of the Bureau's series 
(employment, unemployment, consumer prices); others show the 
Bureau's response to recent demands for data on new or emerging 
economic trends (Employment Cost Index, multifactor productivity, 
occupational injuries and illnesses, employment projections). 
What emerges from the chartbook is a graphic picture of some of 
the changes in the American economy during the past century. 


In addition to the 43 charts in the book, and their 
accompanying text, the book also includes an extensive list of 
sources of more comprehensive and detailed information on 
changing economic trends. 


"Our Changing Economy: A BLS Centennial Chartbook” 
(Bulletin 2211) costs $2.75. The chartbook may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the Regional Offices of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics listed below. Payment or GPO 
deposit account number must accompany the order. Checks or money 
orders should be made payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
The Superintendent of Documents also accepts Visa and MasterCard. 
(Include account number and expiration date.) 


Suite 1603 9th Floor 


John F. Kennedy Federal Bldg. 


Government Center 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
(617) 223-6761 


Suite 3400 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
(212) 944-3121 


P.O. Box 13309 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 
(215) 596-1154 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30367 
(404) 881-4418 


Federal Office Bldg. 
230 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 60604 
(312) 353-1880 


2nd Floor ; 

555 Griffin Square Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
(214) 767-6971 


911 Walnut St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
(816) 374-2481 


450 Golden Gate Ave. 

Box 36017 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
(415) 556-4678 
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WOMEN’S BUREAU BEGINS STUDY 
OF WOMEN AND THE ELECTRONIC OFFICE 


WASHINGTON -- The Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor announced a major effort to help women clerical workers make 
the new world of computer technology work to their advantage. 


“The impact of electronic word and data processing systems on women office 
workers is enormous," said Women's Bureau Cirector Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander. 
"And with some 13 million women ho'ding 80 percent of all administrative support 
positions -- jobs that include those of secretary, typist, bookkeeper, telephone 
operator, and information clerk -- the effect of technological change on 
women's employment is of particular significance to the Women's Bureau. 


"It is crucial that we understand what the electronic office means for 
the millions of women who are, and will be, engaged in office work,” 
Dr. Alexander said. "We have assigned this program our highest priority, and 
hope to make a major contribution to helping American women who do this work, 
as well as their employers, to meet the challenge." 


According to the director, plans call for the bureau to issue a series 
of publications which, individually, will provide the general public with facts 
on the issue, discuss for women clericals the advantages and pitfalls awaiting 
them in the automated office, provide management at all levels with information 
on what women office workers want and how automation can be effectively 
implemented, and lay out for scholars and policymakers available research 
studies and data sources on women office workers and technology. 


Dr. Alexander said the bureau's publications will address such issues 
as the quality of new jobs created (including wages, content, and potential 
for upward mobility), the number of new jobs, training and retraining needs, 
associated health and safety issues, the impact of women working at computer 
terminals in the home un American family life, and the potential for racial 
discrimination in “back office” electronic pools. 


As part of its efforts, the bureau has contracted with the Nationa] 
Academy of Science's Committee on Women's Employment and Related Social 
Issues to provide in-depth analyses of these issues. 


The bureau also plans to sponsor a symposium on women and clerical work 
in the electronic office, to be attended by scholars, management, unions, 
and advocate groups. In addition, it plans to establish regional task forces, 
composed of representatives of community agencies and women's groups, that will 
serve aS information exchange forums for clerical workers, employers, and other 
concerned parties. 


The bureau's focus on women and the electronic office will be conducted 


under the direction of Dr. Mary Murphree, a sociologist, wo is serving as an 
expert advisor to the Women's Bureau for one year. 


-more- 
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Dr. Murphree received her bachelor's degree from Hollins College in 
Virginia. A former legal secretary, she went on to earn master's and 
doctoral degrees from Coiumbia University. Her doctoral thesis was on 
the office "caste" system and the changing roles of secretaries in Wall 
Street law firms. She has taught at the college level, served as a 
consultant to government and private industry, and written and spoken widely 
on the subject of women and technology. 
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SELF-EMPLOYMENT GROWS SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON -- Self-employment among American workers has been increasing for 
almost a decade and a half, according to a recent study by the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics published in the latest issue of the Bureau's 
Monthly Labor Review. The number of persons working for themselves reached 9.1 
million in 1983, an increase of 30 percent since 1970. 


Prior to 1970, self-employment had been on the decline, largely due to the reduction in the 
agricultural sector. However, self-employment on farms has now stabilized at about 1.6 nillion 


since 1976, and nonfarm self-employment has increased each year since 1970, reaching 7.6 million 
in 1983. 


Self-employed workers tend to be older than wage and salary workers. Those age 45 and 
over account for nearly half the self-employed, whereas they make up only about a quarter of 
wage and salary workers. Blacks - are considerably less likely than the population at 
large to be self-employed. 


In addition to being disproportionately older and white, 7 out of 10 of the 
self-employed in 1983 were men, compared with less than 6 out of 10 wage and salary 
workers. However, since 1979, the number of self-employed women has increased five times 
faster than the number of self-employed men and more than three times as fast as women wage 
and salary workers. 


Although they reported a generally longer workweek, persons who worked for themselves 
reported lower median earnings for 1982 than did wage and salary workers--$12,595 versus 
$17,559. 


Additional information is contained in "Self-employed Workers: An Update to 1983", by BLS 
economist Eugene H. Becker, in the July issue of the Monthly Labor Review, available fron the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Single copies, $5 each; annual subscription, 
$26. 
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SUPERVISOR DEATHS RUN HIGH IN COAL MINES 


WASHINGTON -- Supervisors and foremen in U.S. coal mines have more fatal 
accidents than could be expected from their numbers in the workforce, according 
to Mine Safety & Health magazine, a publication of the U.S. Labor Department's 
Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA). 


Based on a study that estimated the hours worked in different 
coal mine jobs each year, Mine Safety & Health recently reported 
that in 1978-80, coal mine Supervisors and ftoremen suffered 67 
percent more fatal accidents per 200,000 employee-hours than the 
average among all workers in the industry. 


Fatal-injury rates in several supervisory jobs ranged from 
0.08 to 0.20 per 200,000 employee-hours, compared with 0.06 for 
the coal mining industry as a whole. 


During recent years, supervisors and foreman have been the 
victims in 10 to 20 percent of coal mining fatalities. Eleven of 
the 56 coal mine fatalities recorded through July 12 this year 
involved foremen and other supervisors. 


Based on statistics, interviews, and detailed study of 49 fatal 
accidents, the two-part series in Mine Safety & Health also 


reported that breakdowns in production routine, maintenance 
problems, unsafe acts, startup activities and several other 
factors were involved in a significant number of supervisors' 
deaths. 


The magazine quoted mine safety specialists who recommend that to 
reduce fatalities, mine foremen and other supervisors should 
avoid performing nonsupervisory tasks, receive continued training, 
and be given full support from higher management in adhering to 
safe work procedures. ; 


MSHA recently developed two new “modules” containing lesson 
plans and other materials that can be used in training coal mine 
supervisors. To get copies of the modules, coal mine operators 
should contact an MSHA training specialist in their district. 


The articles on fatalities among coal mine supervisors appeared 
in the magazine's latest two issues. 


A condensed reprint, “Supervisors’ Jobs...How Risky Are 
They?", containing information that appeared in the magazine 
stries, is available free of charge for use in company _ 
training programs and for other purposes from MSHA's Office 
of Information and Public Affairs, 4015 Wilson Blvd., 
Arlington, VA 22203. Telephone (703) 235-1452. 
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OSHA ISSUES REVISED TRAINING GUIDELINES 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration issued a revised set of model training guidelines for employers to 
provide employees more information and instruction on recognizing, avoiding, and 
preventing unsafe and unhealthful working conditions. 


“The revised guidelines are designed to help employers 
provide the information necessary for employees to work at minimal 
risk,“ Robert A. Rowland, assistant secretary of labor for 
occupational safety and health, said. 


"These guidelines are voluntary and are not intended as a 
basis for mandatory requirements for employers," Rowland said. 
“However, they can be used to supplement and enhance the employer's 
other educational and training activities." 


The model guidelines are general enough to be used in any 
area of occupational safety and health training, and they allow 
employers the option of determining for themselves the content and 
format of such training. 


In the Aug. 30, 1983, Federal Register OSHA announced proposed 
training guidelines and requested public comment by Oct. 14, 1983. 
OSHA received 49 letters many recommending less technical language 
and suggestions which apply to employers with small workforces. 


More than 100 of OSHA's current standards contain training 
requirements; however, many of these requirements do not provide . 
the employer with detailed information on how to comply with them. 


The revised. training guidelines may be used by the employer 
to develop, conduct, evaluate and revise training programs for 
combatting any type of occupational safety and health hazard ~ 
identified in the workplace. It will also enable employers to 
identify employees at highest risk. 


The revised guidelines are designed to help employers: 


1) Determine if training is needed. The first step in the 


ini j i ther a problem can be solved 
rainin rocess is to determine whe ca 
hee mac Information shows that all skill deficiencies are not 


solvable through training. 


2) Identify training needs. Analyze the employee's duties and 


what he or she needs in order to perform the job. 

i j j . The employer can prepare 

3) Identif oals and objectives mE 
tentvanttoel objectives once a list = a ocd gpa and 
j or 
i deficiencies of the employees seiecte 4 

aeauaenne. These will tell employers what employees should do, 
do better, or to stop doing. 
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4) Develop learning activities. Once the employer has stated 


precisely what the objectives for the training program are, 
learning activities must be identified and described. These 
activities enable employees to demonstrate that they have acquired 
the desired skills and knowledge. Factors which will help 
determine the type of learning activity to be incorporated into 
the training include: the training resources available to the 
employer; the kind of skills or knowledge to be learned; and 
whether the learning should be oriented toward physical skills or 
mental attitudes. 


5) Conduct the training. The first four outlined steps will 
prepare the employer to conduct the training. The employer 
should: a) provide overviews of the material to be learned; b) 
relate each specific item of knowledge or skill to the ultimate 
purpose of the training; c) relate the specific items of 
knowledge or skill to the employee's goals, interests, or 
experience. 


6) Evaluate program effectiveness. This step is necessary to 
ensure that the training program is accomplishing its goals. 
Among the recommended methods of evaluating training are trainee 
opinion, supervisors' observations, and workplace improvements. 


7) Improve the program. If a significant number of employees 
did not meet the expected levels of knowledge and skill, it may be 
necessary to revise the training program based on feedback from the 
worker, supervisor or others. A step-by-step examination of the 
training process will help the employer to determine where course 
revision is necessary. 


"These guidelines are voluntary and are not intended as a 
basis for mandatory requirements for employers," Rowland said. 
"However, they can be used to supplement and enhance the 
employer's other educational and training activities." 


Notice of the model guidelines appeared in the July 27, 1984, 
Federal Register. 
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ADDENDUM FOR OSHA HANDBOOK 
FOR SMALL BUSINESSES NOW AVAILABLE 


WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration has prepared 
an addendum updating "OSHA Handbook for Smal] Businesses," the Labor Department 
announced. Single copies are free. 


The addendum includes revised addresses and telephone numbers 
for consultation services and OSHA regional offices and notes other 
program changes since the 1979 version of the booklet was issued. 

It consists of one 84% x 11 inch page of heavy stock paper printed 
on both sides. It can be inserted in the 5l-page booklet or readers 
may write in changes in the wide margins of the publication. 


“OSHA Handbook for Small Businesses," OSHA 2209, was written 
for small firms which may not have the resources to employ their 
own safety and health professional staff. The booklet provides 
guidelines to enable employers to develop a safety and health pro- 
gram and to conduct their own workplace inspections. It also lists 
additional sources of help including free occupational safety and 
health consultation services funded primarily by OSHA and provided 
by state authorities. 


dl 


Copies of the addendum and "OSHA Handbook for Small Businesses" 
are available from the OSHA Publications Office, Room N4101, Frances 
Perkins Bldg., Third St. and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20210, telephone (202) 523-9667. 


# ## 
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WIDESPREAD GAINS IN INDUSTRY PRODUCTIVITY 
IN 1983 REPORTED BY BLS 


WASHINGTON -- Productivity, as measured by output per employee hour, increased 
in 1983 in more than three-quarters of the industries measured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Productivity gains in many industries were unusually large and were in sharp 
contrast to the situation in 1982 when productivity declined in almost half of the 
industries measured. 

Amoig key manufacturing industries, the steel industry had a productivity increase of 
27.7 percent in 1983. This record productivity gain can be compared with a record 
productivity decline of 18.8 percent in 1982. Steel output was up 14.7 percent in 1983, as 
demand increased, especial ly from the motor vehicle and appliance markets, while employee 
hours declined 10.2 percent as the industry continued its consolidations and plant closings. 
The motor vehicles industry had a very large productivity gain of 14.2 percent based on a 
30.6 percent increase in output, while employee hours were up 14.3 percent. Demand for motor 
vehicles was up significantly as compared with 1982 when output deciined 8.0 percent. 

Another manufacturing industry with a very large productivity gain in 1983 was household 
appliances. Productivity increased 17.6 percent as output grew 27.4 percent while hours were 
up 8.4 percent. Demand for household appliances was aided by increased sales of homes, more 
favorable consumer credit, and an increase in personal disposable income in 1983. Other 
manufacturing industries with unusually large productivity gains included synthetic fibers 
(21.5 percent), gray iron foundries (17.6 percent), hydraulic cement (15.9 percent), copper 
rolling and drawing (14.9 percent), brick and structural clay tile (12.4 percent), primary 


aluminum (12.1 percent), electric lamps (11.9 percent), aluminum rolling and drawing (11. 


percent), and paints (10.5 percent). 


Conversely, a small number of manufacturing industries had productivity declines in 


1993. Noteworthy was machine tools, in which productivity dropped 29.9 percent as output 


fell 43.5 percent. 
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PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--JULY 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods moved up 0.3 percent 
on a seasonally adjusted basis from June to July, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The index had shown little or no change in 
any of the previous 3 months. After rising moderately in May and June, prices 
received by producers of intermediate goods declined 0.2 percent in July. Crude 
material prices edged up 0.1 percent, following substantial decreases in the 
preceding 2 months. 

A rise in consumer food prices, which had fallen throughout the second quarter, was 
primarily responsible for the July upturn in the Finished Goods Price Index. In contrast, the 
index for finished energy goods dropped mich more than in June. Prices for finished goods 
other than foods and energy continued to increase slightly. 


Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods increased 
0.5 percent to 292.6 (1967=100). From July 1983 to July 1984, the Finished Goods Price Index 
rose 2.4 percent. During the same period, prices for finished consumer foods advanced 
5.7 percent, the index for finished energy goods fell 4.3 percent, finished consumer goods 
other than foods and energy increased 2.5 percent, and prices received by capital equipment 
mamifacturers rose 2.6 percent. The index for intermediate goods climbed 2.8 percent in the 
12 months ended in July 1984, and crude mterial prices were up 4.3 percent. 


# # # 
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All of the mining industries had large gains in productivity in 1983. Iron mining 
(usable ore) posted the largest gain of all the measures published with productivity 
increasing 41.2 percent in 1983. Output was up 7.7 percent in this industry while hours fell 
off sharply. Coal mining had a productivity increase of 13.9 percent as output fell 6.4 
percent and hours dropped 17.7 percent. Poor demand for coal in 1983 contributed to large 
layoffs and mine closings. Copper mining (recoverable metal) had a productivity gain of 10.8 
percent as output fell 9.5 percent and hours declined even more. In nonmetallic minerals, 
productivity was up 7.9 percent as output grew due to the increased construction activity in 


1983. 


Productivity was up in most transportation and utility industries. In railroads, 


productivity advanced 17.9 percent. Output in the railroad industry grew 3.4 percent as 
commodity shipments increased in 1983 while hours continued to decline, falling 12.2 percent, 
due in part to efficiencies gained by railroad deregulation and reorganization. Air 
transportation had a large productivity gain of 9.9 percent as output grew 8.5 percent. 
Productivity grew 2.2 percent in petroleum pipelines and 0.5 percent in bus carriers. Hours 
fell more than output in both of these industries.- In telephone communications, productivity 
was up 12.5 percent as output grew 1.7 percent while hours declined 9.8 percent. Electric 
utilities posted a gain in productivity of 1.7 percent, the first productivity gain in this 
industry since 1977. On the other hand, gas utilities had a large productivity decline of 
8.1 percent as output dropped 10.5 percent in 1983. 

Productivity changes were varied among the trade and service industrics. Productivity 
was up 4.9 percent for new car dealers as output grew 8.5 percent aided by a sharp increase 
in new car sales. Productivity increased 3.0 percent in gasoline service stations as output 
increased 2.4 percent and hours were down 0.6 percent. Eating and drinking places had a 
productivity gain of 2.4 percent based on a significant gain in output of 5.9 percent. While 
the overall apparel store industry had a productivity gain of 1.1 percent in 1983, one of the 
component industries, shoe stores, had a decline in productivity of 1.3 percent. Small 
productivity gains were posted by the hotel and motel industry (0.7 percent) and the retail 
food store industry (0.2 percent). Conversely, productivity declines occurred in drug stores 


(-0.8 percent) and laundry and cleaning services (-0.6 percent). 


# # # 
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FILLERS FROM THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The number of self-employed Americans reached 9.1 million in 1983, an 
increase of 30 percent since 1970, according to a recent study by the U. S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


## # 


About 32.7 million children—well over half of all children under age 18—had 
a mother in the labor force in March 1984. More than 9 million of these children 
were under 6, and 14.7 million were 6 to 13, age groups requiring either full-day 
care or after-school care, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Labor Department. 


# # # 


Median earnings for families with wage and salary workers were $501 a week 
in the second quarter of 1984, 7.1 percent higher than a year earlier. Median 
earnings for individuals holding full-time wage and salary jobs were $325, up 5.4 
percent over the year, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Labor Department. 


# # # 











